The Story of British Diplomacy
taking with him the secret instruments which were the preface to the opening of the Utrecht conferences.
The negotiations thus carried on, partly by letters, partly by journeys of the men now mentioned to Paris, had for their result a detailed understanding between the French and English intermediaries about the terms of peace. "Plain dealing" was one of Bolingbroke's favourite phrases. Had he carried it into practice now, England would have told her allies that if they Insisted on continuing the struggle, they must no longer count on her co-operation. That, however, would not have been in keeping with the Franco-Italian subtlety of Bolingbroke's political genius. Keeping his own counsel, he intrigued with the French against the Dutch. The emperor resented the idea of concluding a peace under international pressure as bitterly as did the English war party, the Whigs and Marlborough themselves. Yet peace was now the first of English interests. To secure, therefore, the Anglo-French entente, everything, not even excepting England's Dutch allies and the gallant Catalans, must be sacrificed. Unless the ministers of Queen Anne and of Louis XIV. had exchanged secret guarantees of a mutual understanding before the representatives met at Utrecht, isolated from all European support, England would have been equally impotent to secure peace or resume war. In all this, of course, Bolingbroke and Oxford, like De Torcy and their French colleagues, were acting* rather as conspirators than as diplomatists; but then conspiracy had long been counted one of the legitimate international methods of the time. In proof of this, it is enough to mention the precedent of 1698. In that year the con-
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